XI

CLASH OF THE CHAMPIONS

/CICERO was well started off for Greece; but, blown back
V>4 to Italy by contrary winds, he heard how Brutus had
written begging all patriots to attend the Senate. Some
visitors hinted that his duty lay at Rome. Tired and old
as he felt, he could not resist the call. When he heard how
Piso had protested,, he believed that there was still spirit
left among the senators. He set off for Rome, and arrived
on the last day of August. Next day there was to be a session,
and Antonius had announced that he would propose "on
every occasion of Thanksgiving a special day should be appro-
priated for offerings to the Divine Caesar." Also Brutus and
Cassius were to be given Crete and Gyrene, unimportant
districts, for provinces.

The proposal about the Divine Caesar was a declaration
against the whole basis of oligarchic rationalism on which
the Roman tradition had come to rest. It was infinitely
more revolutionary than even the fact of Caesar's dictatorship
had been. It signalled a new era, and for Antonius it meant
an end of hiding and half-measures. He was no longer a
careerist or a man of compromising good-will. He was the
spokesman of the people and the soldiers, exalted into dark
menace.

Cicero felt that things had developed inexplicably, and
decided not to attend the Senate. To vote against the
proposal would be to incite the veterans," to vote for it was
impossible. But Antonius, who had been drinking all night
in scared anticipation of a conflict with the master-orator
of the Roman world, could not control his nerves. Though
pleased at Cicero's absence, he could not forbear letting off
his tense emotions in vituperation. All the abuse suggested
by young Quintus flooded back into his mind, and he